LANGUAGE TRIVIA 


e Noah Webster appealed to Congress to make simplified spelling a legal requirement. If he'd been 
able to lobby it through, it would have become illegal to misspell certain words. 

e A "solecism" is a string of bad grammar. Such as "he ain't got ..." or "she done went ... " The word 
comes from Solis, an ancient city in what is now Turkey. Greek pirates hid out there. They didn't talk 
no good. 

e Q: What is an "exurb"? 

A: A suburb of a suburb. Way out. 

e Benjamin Franklin also invented the spelling bee. 

e Q: What's a "pottle"? 

A: Half a gallon. You seldom see the word in print. Proofreaders always change it to "bottle." 

e The making of pots was not exactly a prestigious profession in Biblical times. Potters were buried 
in segregated graves, in fact. In lowly "potters' fields." 

e HERE 

If you use the company car on company time to run personal errands, you're engaging in a practice 
the Polish people call "Fucha." Making personal phone calls on the job, that's Fucha. So is stretching 
the lunch hour to shop. If English has an exact word for such, it doesn't come to mind. 

e The Mayans of Honduras use the same word - "Bol" - for "in laws" and "stupidity". 

e That line "I need it like a hole in the head" comes out of the Yiddish. You can say the same for "Get 
lost!" 

e Another gesture said to be common to all people on Earth is the tossing of hands into the air as an 
expression of frustration. 

e Those who speak the Lingala language of the Zaire forest use only two expressions to designate 
time - "now" and "not now". 

e The word "bride" comes from the ancient Teutonic "to cook." Ha! 

e "Preposterous" is from the Latin for "cart before the horse." 

e Q: Where'd we get that phrase "naked truth"? 

A: From an old fable. Two goddesses, Truth and Falsehood, went swimming. Falsehood got out of the 
water first and put on Truth's clothes. Truth chose not to wear Falsehood's cover, so went home 
naked. 

e When you pick up a "scythe," remember, you take hold of its "snath." 

e Chaucer mentioned "harlots." But in his time, a harlot was a male vagabond, nothing other. 

e In 1840, when that word "skyscraper" first showed up in print, it was defined as either a tall tale, a 
tall man or a four-story building. 

e If all brooms hadn't originally been made from the stalks of "broomcorn," no doubt they'd be called 
something else. 

e Does your firm have a "Company Marplot"? It'd be an unofficial position. A "marplot" is a meddler 
whose interference messes up one job after another. 

e Am told there's no word for "problem" in the language of the Peruvian Quechua Indians. 

e Credit the left side of your brain for your choice of words, the right side for your tone of voice. So 
says an authority on the matter. 

e If the word researchers have it right, the term "small potatoes" was coined by none other than Davy 
Crockett. 

e That word "bum" comes from "bummaree" - an old English name for a drifting street peddler who 
elected to sell fish in front of an established fish market. 

e Colorful talkers, the Malaysians. "To eat the wind" is their phrase for "to take a walk." 

e How many pig latin words come to mind that are also regular words? Start with "ashtray." 

e That word "crummy" to mean something undesirable has been around for about 400 years. 

e Inthe ancient Greek alphabet, "Z" was the sixth letter. The Romans said it was useless, so threw it 
out. Wrong! They needed it after all. Too late for the No. 6 spot. They added it to the end. 

e Q: What defines a "catastrophe," exactly? 

A: According to one report by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., it's not a catastrophe unless it takes 


five or more lives. In a different analysis, the American Insurance Association wrote it's not a 
catastrophe unless it costs more than 5 million dollars. 

e In early falconry, a man no longer young enough to fly his own bird wound up toting the wooden 
frame on which live hawks are carried. It was called a "cadge," pronounced "codge." That's where we 
got "old codger." 

e "Harass" comes from an old French word meaning "to set a dog on," according to our Language 
man. 

e Remarkable how little we know of things we use every day. Take the faucet with the bent-down 
nozzle. It's a "bibcock." 

e Peasants of old weren't permitted to pick fresh fruit or cut down trees for firewood, but were 
allowed to gather up whatever the breeze blew down. That's what gave us the word "windfall." 

e The metal band on a pencil that holds the eraser in place is called a "ferrule." 
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